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IV.— ENCROACHMENTS OF/^ ON <>b IN LATER GREEK. 

Every one who has read much Greek of the post-classic period 
must have noticed for himself that the negative /j.ij is used by later 
Greek authors in various relations in which it would not be employed 
so readily, if at all, in model prose, and the editors of Plutarch and 
Lucian and Arrian and others of the more prominent writers of the 
second century have not failed to call attention to these deviations. 
But in the ordinary manuals the matter is touched lightly, if touched 
at all, and even more elaborate treatises on Greek Grammar are 
content with slurring over the phenomenon or with references to 
older explanations which the development of grammatical study 
has rendered obsolete. 1 Hermannus ad Vigerum is not an end of 
controversy now ; a Latin or quasi-Latin translation of an idiom is 
not accepted as a proof of the correctness of a theory ; and modern 
research requires a far wider basis of induction than was dreamed 
of once. True, every now and then we find a happy guess, a sug- 
gestive parallel ; but the same great scholar, who compares Srt ny 
TzsTtiGTsuxsv with quod non crediderit and recognizes the analogous 
function of Greek negative and Latin subjunctive, allows himself to 
account for /i.r/ in the famous passage, II. 15, 41, 2 by suggesting: 
nisi particula /17J sic posita est ut cum dubitatione neget. Ger- 
manice wokl nicht. Idque bene eo loco Iunoni convenit ut quae 
non possit satis liquido iurare non suo iussu Neptunum Graecis 
opitulari. (Hm. ad Vig., ed. 3, p. 805.) 

It is unnecessary to say that the abuse of the words "objective" 
and "subjective" is rampant in some treatises, and so we are gravely 
told by Winer in regard to Mark, 12,14: e'feart xT^aov . . . doovat 
t) 06 ; d&fiev t] /xi] Su>(xev ; [dass] das erste Mai nach der objectiven 

1 Such a huddle as we find, for instance, in Hartung, Lehre von den gr. Par- 
tikeln II 124, would not be possible to the most puzzle-headed grammarian 
now. So in Thuc. 1, 71, which is cited for /jt/ after SffKo^, /ir/ occurs in a generic 
relative sentence ; in Thuc. I, 90 (cited for /if/ after !>pu),fii/ is virtually condi- 
tional. Of course such men make no historical distinction between classic and 
post-classic authors. 

* /it) 61' i/ii/v l&rr/ra TloceiSauv evoolx&uv \ irt//iaivu Tpuac, cited in Curtius 
School Grammar, § 614 Obs., as a normal example of /if/ in oaths ! 
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Begriindung der Steuerzahlung gefragt, das zweite Mai eine sub- 
jective Maxime ausgedriickt wird — the simple fact being that oi> 
belongs to k'^sart ; and further on a beautiful objective and subjec- 
tive distinction is set up between the actual to ny yayziv and the 
impossible to oi> <paysiv. Then again "strong" and "weak" are 
made to do yeoman's service. So Kiihner (II p. 747) explains 
the later use of the causal Sri /xij by the preference of the more 
vigorous negative "according to the usual course of language," 
and yet (II p. 751) considers /«?' with the inf. in Xen. Comm., 1, 2, 

39 (jpatTjV o" av eyuiys fiTjdevI [xrjd£[uav ehat itaidsuaiv zt§.~), as a modest 

statement, a mere approximate guess of the author. It is no won - 
der that non-Hellenists stop their ears when 06 and taj come up for 
discussion in our philological associations, if this vague use of 
terms is to be tolerated. And yet for many scholars the problem 
of the negatives has a special fascination ; and many students of 
Hellenistic Greek will not be content to dismiss iuj for »u with 
Cobet's convenient sneer at the Graeculi, 1 or with the equally con- 
venient phrase, soloecismus Alabandicus.' For such corruptions 
do not come in without cause. If, according to the current phrase, 
the appreciation of the negatives was indeed so much enfeebled, 
we should expect the two to be exchanged pell-mell, whereas it is 
Hij that has encroached on ov, while od has troubled /xrj very little. 
If it could be proved that /xrj has more claim to be Aryan, there 
are some who would see in this change a harking back to a primal 
type, a species of atavism, a phenomenon especially appropriate at 
a period when Greek aspired to be the language of humanity. 
But, unfortunately, md is a prohibitive, and claims of equally 
remote ancestry have been set up for «u, and such fancies, 
of which there are far too many in philological treatises, must 
be excluded from any serious research. What a sober investi- 
gator has to do, is simply to acquire possession of the phenomena 
and observe the categories under which they seem to fall. Some 
months ago, in resuming the study of one of the best of later 

1 [Alciphron Ep. 37, 2.] &ff%o\ can fir/S oku% tjfiiv farevtjd/icvoe. Graeculi discri- 
men inter ov et jii] ita negligunt ut saepissime fit/ scribant ubi ov est necessarium, 
VLL. p. 47. Perpetua negligentia Lucianus firj, fiqdele, fa/deirore, caett. ponere 
solet ubi ov, oife'f. ovSeirore erant ponenda . . . quae turpissima vitia sunt, 
VLL. pp. 315, 3i6- 

2 'A%afia.vdiaK.bt; ao?i.ouaa/x6(, o>f $Mi-evo( T7)v 'Odvooetav kgqyovfievoc'oTav % /tij 
airayopevaig avrl rjjg ov Kslrai ag to pi) St' k//.i)v tdr^ra UoaeiSdov evoal- 
X-Sav (II. 15, 41), Steph. Byz. 
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Greek writers, and beginning to read him again in his entirety, 
I thought it might be well to reexamine Lucian's usage and 
employ the results thus gained as categories for further inves- 
tigation. After completing my task, I received a dissertation by 
Dr. Adolf du Mesnil, of the Gymnasium at Stolp (1867), on the 
Differences of Lucianic from Attic Syntax, in which pp. 40-46 are 
devoted to the use of /irf for «u. It is not necessary for me to specify 
the shortcomings of his treatment from my point of view. At all 
events his work has not made mine superfluous. Like myself, the 
author did not have access to Fritzsche's Quaestiones Lucianeae, but 
unlike myself he finds Madvig a thoroughly satisfying portion. Du 
Mesnil has not undertaken to exercise any criticism, except so far 
as to leave out the Philopatris. He has also omitted the poems, the 
treatises in the Ionic dialect, and the Lexiphanes and Soloecista, 
which are grammatical quizzes (qui consilio non eleganter scripti 
sunt). The omission of the De Dea Syria and the De Astrologia, 
so far as the negatives are concerned, is a mistake, as Herodotus, 
who is more or less closely imitated, is a perfect Attic in that 
regard, and a deviation from the usage of the model would show 
a strong bent in the /«j direction ;' but the inclusion of all the 
other tracts makes no difference as to the results, as Lucian 
and the pseudo-Lucians, whoever and however many they be, 
are as one in the use or misuse of the negatives. Now, Lucian 
was a careful student of Attic Greek, and in his Soloecista notices 
not only such gross blunders as oyehn duvrj<rr h but such pardon- 
able lapses as awTjawv «v, so that it could hardly have been 
absolute heedlessness of the earlier usage ; and, indeed, we find 
him every now and then reverting to the classic norm. Cf. Du 
Mesnil, 1. c. pp. 45, 46. The explanation is to be sought in the popu- 
lar speech of the time. Lucian, man of the world as he was, 
avoided all affectation and followed the drift of the spoken lan- 
guage so far as it was not rude or solecistic. And for this he is 
greatly to be praised. Our schooldays' friend, Xenophon, has 
had to stand many fierce attacks of late on account of the pecu- 
liarities of his diction, and before long Tycho Mommsen and 
others will hawk him down from his pride of place as an elemen- 
tary text-book. But, for my part, I like Xenophon rather the better 
now that he is in trouble. I am disposed to forgive him the crime 
of using am, and I am glad to find that the military prig did get a 

1 There happens to be no misuse of /dj in the De Astrologia, which is a very 
short tract ; the freedom of Xeyovoi fiij (De Dea Syria, 17) will be noticed below. 
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little of the dust of his campaigns on him. And so, if Lucian's 
negatives are no better than those of my poor old Christian friend, 
Justin Martyr, and no worse than those of the vaunted Dio Chry- 
sostomus, 1 I am content. 

It will not be expected that I shall go into a detailed discussion 
of the classic differences between ou and /-"?'. These differences, I 
must assume, are sufficiently well known, if not sufficiently well 
formulated, nor referred to sufficiently satisfactory causes. The 
view which considers «o as the negative of statement, fj.rj as origi- 
nally the negative of the will, I am content to accept. How the 
negative of the will comes to be used in all its varied relations, this 
is not the place to develop. Suffice it that we find these two nega- 
tives in the very beginning so clearly distinguished, so accurately 
used, that we can recognize in them a sharper modality than obtains 
even in the moods. Future indicative, subjunctive, and optative 
are in the Homeric time not so far from each other as are od and 
laj. Still there is a certain border-land, which in the classic period 
was occasionally invaded by /."?' ; and it is just this border-land on 
which trf has squatted so resolutely in the post-classic time ; so 
that we may fairly say that the later use of /uj is not so much 
an innovation as an extension ; and it will be the object of this 
paper to follow the lines of intrusion, as far as possible. 

i. — Mrj with oratio obliqua infinitive. 

A statistic of later usage would reveal, I think, that the most 
extensive encroachments of ny have been made in the territory of 
the participle, and the grimness of its hold there I shall have occa- 
sion to illustrate by and by ; but historical research indicates 
another point at which ;iyj has a better claim of preemption, indeed 
so good a claim, that some of our dictionaries and grammars have 
actually misstated the facts of the language and ceded the infinitive 
after verbs of saying and thinking to ixyj. True, the natural nega- 
tive of the infinitive as such is /rf, and it was not until the infinitive 
had begun to represent the indicative that the negative »u could 
have been tolerated. But this toleration was established before 
our record, and the infinitive has as clear, if not so common, an 
oratio obliqua use in Homer as in Thucydides. So especially after 

1 Ueberall ist eine vortreffliche Sprache, ein rein gewonnener Atticismus, den 
er mit bewundernswerther Meisterschaft beherrscht (Niebuhr). Bernhardy's 
judgment as to Dio's style is much sounder. 
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<p?)pi : o<; t( /j.£ <pffi A'lavra Tzskwpiov <>&•( bico/ietvat, II. 17, 174; cf. 21, 
316 ; Od. 4, 664. We can therefore only guess at the primal 
state before the incoming of the future infinitive, which, as I 
have remarked elsewhere, 1 betokens unmistakably a new func- 
tion of the infinitive, just as the incoming of the future optative 
marks a new function of the optative. Still there is a group of 
verbs of saying and thinking, which retain the old negative. 
Such are verbs of asseveration and belief, such verbs as dpvuvai, 
papzupelv, xciTTsuetv, nezs1ai9ac, and the like. "0/ivup.t, I believe, 
is perfectly steady. In the example sometimes cited for ol>, Plat. 
Apol. 35 C, 2 the (io belongs to the leading verb and not to the infin- 
itive, a rectification which would seem to be unnecessary, if experi- 
ence did not show how often commentators blunder in assigning 
the reference of words. Examples abound. So M dk pAyav opxov 
8/iou/uit, p.rj nore tjj? euvrj<; iirifSij/ievat yds /itfjjvai, II. 9, 132— 3 ; cf. Od. 
5,178; Hdt. 1, 165. 2, 179; Ar. Vesp. 1047, 1281 ; Andoc. 1, 
90; Lycurg. 76; Dem. 21, 119, etc. In like manner, p.apzupw ptj, 
Dem. 45, 15 ; cf. 40, 47. Especially interesting are the shifting 
constructions of verbs of belief in Greek, which run through 
the whole range of thought and feeling, and show now by the 
negative, now by the finite or infinitive dependency, that the notion 
was complex to the Greek mind. For ruo-zsbw prj t see Dem. 21, 
22i; Andoc. I, 2; nimuVa p.rj, Pind. Ol. I, 104; Tti-uap.ai /itj, 
Plat. Apol. 37 A. Occasionally <pr),a( and Xlyw, occasionally o'o/iai 
and vo/mZw 3 join the ranks of these verbs, which involve the will, 
these verbs in which the utterance strives to make the statement 
good, and the thought is at once a wish. 

Still examples enough are left in the classic authors to verify the 

deviation, e. g. tpaiyv 8" av i'ywys [itjSsv\ p.rjdepiav ehat iracdetxrcv tzapd. 
rod p.i] apiffxo^zoq, Xen. Comm. I, 2,39; <prjffop.Ev . . . /xTjdinore 
fajdiv av p.E'tZnv rj k'Xazzov ysviffilac, Plat. Theaet. 155 A; Kavzes ipuuat 

1 Transactions of American Philological Association for 1878, p. 5. 

2 bfia/ionev ov xipisicr^m <"? <* v d° K V avru aWa iinaauv Kara rove v6/wvg. 

3 It must be observed, however, that grammarians have not always been careful 
to distinguish the legitimate use of py with the infinitive in apposition from 
this extended use of py with the infinitive. So in Thuc. 1, 20 (cited by Kuhner, 
H» P« 75 2 ) : TO/tAd d£ kxCi hXha ol a/JXoi "EA/tj^fiC ova bp&tig olovrac utmep rovg 
Acucedaipovluv fiaaiXeag pi} flip Tpytyy TrpoGri&eG&ac EKdrepov, in which pi} irpoaTi- 
tieoSat is a substantive exemplification of the voXXa km aXXa, although I must 
confess I should prefer to tovq.. In the same manner we must explain : nal 
tovto sv koTtv g)u $7}pt p,7}d£va av sv fipaxvrepocg epov ra avra ttoleIv , Plat. Gorg. 
449 C. Perhaps also Thuc. 5, 49, 5. 

4 
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rd Xontbv iirjdsv slvai xepdaXecozepov apsrr t q, Xen. Cyr. 7, I, 18 (proba- 
ble influence of a preceding ladi) ; cf: izpouleyw . . . /xrj, Thuc. 
1, 139 (notion of solemn promise) ; e'Xsyov fnj, Plat, de Rep. 1, 346 

E ; 0'iop.ai 6p.as /xrjdh (v. 1. oo<5ev) ayvosXv twv slpy/iivo)'; , Dem. 54, 44 ; 
ivdfuas ixr/ av ysvia^ai -kots tzigtov xt£, Xen. Cyr. 7, 5, 59 (but 
Andoc. 1, 70, cited by Baumlein, is a conditional clause) ; cf. Thuc. 
6, 102 extr. 

Now it is evident that this form of expression carries with it the 
emphasis of the witness on oath, so to speak the emphasis of 
desire, and hence the tendency to use it in the Jater time, which 
always leans toward the impressive. Mr} with the infinitive is equiv- 
alent to " I swear," " I vow," " I bet," instead of quieter forms, and 
how common this oratio obliqua firj is in Lucian is known to every 
reader of the Pantagruelist of Samosata, as George Saintsbury 
has happily called him. 

So/nj occurs after <p-qp-i: De Peregr. Morte 44 (III 363); Dialog. 
Meretr. 10, 2 (III 306) ; Paras. 27 (II 857) ; Bis accus. 28 (II 
827); Iupp. trag. 35 (II 683); Gall. 17 (II 728); Eun. 6 (II 
355) ; Iupp. confut. 6 (II 630) ; Apol. pro mere. cond. 13 (I 722) ; 
Epistul. Saturn. 20 (III 403) ; Abdic. 4 (II 162). 

After X£ya> : Iupp. trag. 17 (II 661) ; Vit. auct. 16 (I 556) ; De 
Dea Syria 17 (III 464); Abdic. 1 (II 159); Pise. 35 (I 614); De 
Salt. 63 (II 301). 

After elizov : Hermot. 29 (I 770); Hist, conscr. 29 (II 38); De 
Peregr. Morte 18 (III 342). 

After ol/iat : Salt. 22 (II 280) ; Tox. 8 (II 515) ; Nav. 1 (III 247). 

doxsTs; Dem. encom. 30 (III 512). 

Botxac : Anach. 14 (II 892). 

Oratio obliqua generally : Nigr. 14 (I 53) ; Icarom. 32 (II 789) ; 
Alex. 57 (II 262) ; Pro Imag. 10 (II 489) ; Tox. 20 (II 528), 40 
(II 548) ; Dial. Meretr. 9, 2 (III 302) ; Philops. 34 (III 61) ; De 
Salt. 21 (II 280); Vera Hist. II 18 (II 115, 116); Dem. encom. 
24 (III 508). ' 'Sis firj with fut. inf. Dial. Deor. 21, 1 (I 268), is 
due to the influence of obx av izeia&eir,v. 

1 Having mentioned Dio as a sinner in this regard, I subjoin a few passages : 
For piiu fiy, Or. 11 (p. 173 M.), 23 (p. 299), 31 (pp. 315, 349), 32 (p. 39*). 4° (P- 
492) ; teyo /.it/, Or. 36 (p. 452) ; elrrov (in combination with bfivvfu) : dvvafiac yap 
bfioaas elirelv fj.r]6eiiiav aXKrjv iriXiv efiol Kpeirrova Tre<pqvevcu, Or. 47 (p. 525) ; 
KaTafir/vva fi.i] (cf. jiaprvpa jiij), Or. 59 (p. 575) ; fie/iijxificu firj (cf. fii/Mpoficu on ur/ 
below), Or. 74 (p. 641) ; olfiai p.i h Or.7 (p. 104), n (p. 153), 16 (p. 216), 31 (p. 337), 
47 (p. 526) ; yyovuai /ij. Or. 53 (p. 555). 
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2. — "On jXTj. 

The next group, genetically speaking, to be noticed is the on /xrj 
group. This seems to have been the resumption of an old growth, 
the development of which was checked. We have already seen in 
Homer a /xrj with the indicative in an oath, and so with the on form 
we have in Theogn. 659 : obd' d/xoaai -/pr t routf on /j.rj r»T£ itpay/xa 

z68"e<TTat, which is an easy step after the Homeric io-tcu . . . /xij 

l±kv ro'iq Itcxoioiv dyr/p kxiftijoezat. aXXoq, II. 10, 329, 330. In Anti- 
phon we have (5, 2l) : abrd ravra axoxetTe on /xr) tzpovoiq /xakkov 

ZyiyvzTo rj to-/^, where Matzner would write 00 and Kiihner (II 747) 
makes the somewhat feeble suggestion that on /xrj is after the 
analogy of S-on; /xrj after axoizsTv. The imperative may have its 
influence here as the anticipated optative /xrjr iruarai/xr^ may be 
responsible for the puzzling Snwg ob /x-q Xiyetq of Soph. Antig. 
685. But these deviations are, after all, so rare that we must 
not insist on them as any more than examples of the potentialities 
of on /j.rj, and for this stage of the language we must rather con- 
nect the Sn /xrj that not in declarative sentences with the use of /xrj 
with the infinitive in oratio obliqua. It is clear that in a period in 
which /xrj could be used freely after a verb of saying, this form on 
{xrj would suggest a convenient equivalent for an oratio obliqua 
expression which would answer alike after principal and historical 
tenses, from the former of which on {on ob) with the opt. is excluded. 
It were indeed worth inquiry whether this form Sn ^'with indicative 
did not help to throw out on ob with the optative. At all events, 
we find the optative form of oratio obliqua becoming rarer and 
rarer, and, when it is used, used with a certain uneasiness. I have 
sometimes thought that the legitimate on jx-q except, being a well- 
known combination, might have led to the more general acceptance 
of the illegitimate on /xrj, for we find elsewhere that when a combi- 
nation becomes familiar to the ear, it is readily used out of all 
proper relation to its sense. But a discussion of this subject would 
require a separate chapter, and I return to my immediate theme. 

It appears then that in Lucian, as in other authors of the post- 
classic time, on /xrj is used as a form oi.oratio obliqua, either entire 
or partial, i. e., where we should have in classic Greek the infinitive 
or ore with the opt., or where we should have w<; with the parti- 
ciple. In many combinations the construction bears a strong 
analogy with the Latin quod and subjunctive, the subjunctive 
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element being represented by the "subjective" negative; and just 
as in quod sentences, object and cause are fused. 

So especially after verbs of emotion and expressions of emotion 
(praise and \Az.m€)=quod c. coni. 

ayavazre'iv : Nigr. 24 (I 64) ; Alex. 55 (II 59) ; Phal. I 6 (II 

193)- 

ahtao&at : Nigr. 32 (I 74) ; Hermot. 71 (I 813) ; Epist. Sat. 36 
(III 415) ; Demon. 24 (II 385). 

aviaaftat (liii zoijtoi otc p.rj, Apol. 1 5 (I 723); cf. avtapbv (ixsXvo | 

on prf) Pro Imag. 16 (II 494). 

&%&ofixu : Dial. Deor. 15 (I 266) ; Dial. Mort. 15, 2 (I 400). 

Seivurarov (to 3k ■x&vtwv) : Dial. Deor. 24, 2 (I 275) ; Salt. 4 (II 
268). 

diao-upeiv : Nigr. 31 (I 73). 

inaivsw : Nigr. 21 (I 59, 60). 

ftpuizTeadai : Dial. Meretr. 12, 1 (III 310). 

xarayiyvmaxtiv : Epistul. Sat. 3, 32 (III 412). 

XoneTv. Dial. Mort. 10, 11 (I 374). 

IJ.£y a <Ppo*ew (Jnl tootw Stc ;j.rj~) Pseudol. 18 (III 176). 

nipyeaftat : Hermot. 50 (I 792). 

p.e/Kpc/xoips'iv : De Sacrif. 1 (I 326). 

fiipMpis : Tox. 16 (II 254). 

fierayiyvdxTxsiv : Catapl. 17 (I 369). 

lj.uo-d.TT£<!$at : Menipp. 12 (I 473). 

While prj with inf. is preferred after verbs of saying and think- 
ing, still we find 

enreTv on ;xrj, Cronosol. 12 (III 395), imperative complex. 

npoGTiMvat on jxtj : Pro Imag. 6 (II, 487); Icaromen. 21 (II 
766). 

diwxp(v£o-9at on p.-rj : Diss, cum Hesiodo4 (III 242). 

Cf. SXeye de y Mala tug pydt /xivot raq vuxzas iv ra oupavip, Dial. 

Deor. 7, 4 (I 224). 

Also on [j.7J=dtoTt ixy) in a quasi oratio obliqua : Abdic. 22 (II 
178); Calumn. non temere cred. 25 (III 156); Dial. Mort. 21, 2 
(I 422) ; De Peregr. Morte 42 (III 362). 

It is true that 8u p.rj is frankly used after verbs of knowing, but 
there are often mitigating circumstances. 

eldivac on p.-q, Catapl. 26 (I268), Hist, conscrib. 29 (II 40), 
Vera Hist. I 33 (II 97), the last in a clause of purpose. 

TticTeveiv on ptj: Timon 20 (1 131), in which consider the influence 
of nio-re6u> mentioned above. 
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iztiaitf^ai on /irj : Asin. 13 (II 581). 

pavftaveiv on [iij : Dial. Deor. 20, IO (I 261), where 07r<w? fid&flc; 

on p.rj . . . syw is used as if=i,ae p.ij h'%oi>o-av (final complex). 

fj.snvj]<T#ac on /j.ij, Rhetor, praec. 26 (III 28), in an imperative 
complex. Likewise Charon 1 (I 490). 

So also SrjXov on p.rj : Abdic. 14 (II 172), SrjXmaai on prj Ep. ad 

Nigr. (I 38). 

Add sentences which have a correlative to on and in which 
the oratio obliqua notion is obscured. So room on pyj Zeuxis 1 (I 
840) ; Adv. indoct. 10 (III 109). Here ore pij in ind. is treated as if 
it were to pij with inf. In Hist, conscrib. 40 (II 54), we have 
partial obliquity. 1 

3. — Causal prj. 

When we come to the clearly causal sentences, which in classic 
Greek take ou, we find that as object on and causal on run in the 
same groove, so dcon follows the simple ore 

Oratio obliqua influence is seen in Philops. 30 (III 56) ; Dial. 
Mar. 5, 1 (I 300) ; Iupp. confut. 16 (II 639) ; Hermot. 20 (I 729) ; 
Dial. Deor. 2, 1 (I 206) ; Cyn. 1 1 (III 545). In Prom. s. C. 20 
(I 203) and Pro Imag. 24 (II 504) causal and conditional relations 
approach each other. 

The combination Itzsi prj, which is especially grating to a student 
of Attic, may be due to the analogy of on (St6n~) or to some 
obscure feeling of connection with si or to the working of the 
causal relative element, of which more presently. 

Examples : Amor. 4 (II 401) ; Phal. I 6 (II 193) ; Hist, conscrib. 

3 (II 5); Vera Histor. I 4 (II 72), II 32 (II 128); Hermot. 
22 (I 760), 47 (I 788) ; Dem. Encqm. 5 (III 494) ; Dial. Meretr. 
10, 2 (III 306), 15, 2 (p. 323).* 

1 Parallels can be had for the seeking. So, to go no further than Dio Chry- 
sostomus, we have on pij. in oratio obliqua Or. 6 (p. 93) ; 31 (pp. 317, 323, 324) ; 3, 

4 (414)- After SfioXo-yeiv (which often takes pi) with inf.) Or. 45 (p. 515). In an 
imperative complex Or. 31 (pp. 322, 344) ; 35 (p. 432) ; 38 (p. 478) ; 50 (p. 542). 
So, also, after opt. with av (quasi-imperative) Or. 40 (p. 493). In a conditional 
complex Or. 16 (p. 216); 31 (p. 319). In an infinitive complex Or. 31 (p. 
350). For the emotional group cf. -&avpao-Tbi> on fxr/ Or. 31 (p. 344) and 
ax-9-o/iat Si6n pi) Or. 38 (p. 474). The simple object-sentences do not seem to 
be very numerous in Dio e. g. Or. 17 (p. 249) ; 31 (p. 316); 34 (p. 416); 38 (p. 
571). On on. fiij in Justin Martyr cf. Apol. I 24, 9 (eyaaAa); 26, 35 (emara/mi) ; 
II 3, 16 (sMyx<->). For uf pi) with opt. I 26, 21. 

5 The effect of cum c. coni. is closely analogous. 
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4. — Relative prj. 

Another important extension is to be noticed in the relative sen- 
tence. Even in classic times the negative of a relative clause is prj 
when the relative gives the notion of characteristic, and as the 
characteristic sometimes gives a ground, the clause with prj seems 
to be causal outright. Here the subjective element represented by 
prj would appear in standard Latin as the subjunctive. Causal 
relatives thus begin to take prj, and causal relatives are followed by 
adversative relatives, which are in this way fused with concessive, 
opposing fact with granted notion, and this is extended to the integral 
parts of-the relative sentence. Of classic authors Sophocles is espe- 
cially free in using prj with the relative. 3> Hbarava yivrj ftporwv, oU pr) 
idzpws alcov: Phil. 178, foil. ; cf. vv. 254,408, 713; O. R. 816; O. 
C. 1680; Antig. 586; El. 911 ; Trach. 818 (see Bauml. Gr. Par- 
tikeln S. 294). But Sophocles is not alone, and many a passage 
which would be set down in a post-classic author as a foedissima 
locutio is duly admired in a standard writer. There we are quick 
enough with our conditional conception, our particular example 
as generic and the like. So when Herodotus says (8, 61) : 6 
Kopiv&ws 'AdeipavTot; £.Tzs<pipzTo aiywj rut (sc. Themistocles) prj eari 
Tzarpiq and Aeschin. I, 24: ttj rJ/Xei 6-kp ?!<; t« <i-Xa pr) rifhaai y did 
decXiav pr/ duvardq si iTzapvvai prjde aupftuuX.eusiv a$ioo ; cf. Luc. Eun. 
I (II 350): tout} Si rzXiuv too <swrj$uuz elvai pot doxeX, &y otu> prjde 
xariyecv dwaToq el rw yiXmra. This quippe qui use, SO to speak, is 
very common in later Greek. I subjoin a few examples which are 

at hand : 0? ys prjde t&v olxeiordTwv d-niayeTO, Catapl. 26 (I 648) ; 
#£<3v Tivog eupsveta <xu>^e<T> c /ai pot SoxeXTe o"t pr t 5iT:u> dizoXdiXare, Anach. 

33 (II 913) ; cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 11 (p. 188) ; 31 (pp. 332, 334, 348 ; 

32 (p- 375) ; 34 (p- 417) ; 36 (p. 442) ; 4° (pp- 488. 497)- 

Examples of Snou prj: Phal. I 8 (II 195) ; Bis accus. 20 (I 815); 
De Peregr. Morte 24 (III 347). ev&aprj: De Peregr. Morte 22 
(III 345) ; cf. also the causal relative Saw prj, Alex. 2 (II 209) ; 
Imag. 23 (II 483-4). 

Especially noteworthy is the negative prj in relative clauses after 
a negative (nihil est quod c. coni.~) : obdlv iariv Stc pr) xexoi-qxdc; pe, 
Dial. Deor. 2, 2 (I 206) ; obSiv yap iariv otc pr) at Moipac SiaraTTooatv, 
Iupp conf. 1 (II 627); cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 29 (p. 293), 34 (p. 
419) and Strabo 6 (p. 286). 

Relative opt. and «V with prj (characteristic), Lexiph. 25 (II 
349) ; De Merc. Conduct. 20 (I 276) ; Eun. 8 (II 357). 
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5. — Participial prj. 

The relatives with ;xrj, then, may be passed over without elabo- 
rate comment. Not so the participle with prj, the frequent and, 
if you choose, illegitimate use of which is a marked peculiarity of 
later Greek, and survives in the modern tongue, which does not 
allow any other negative to be used with the participle. 1 Perhaps 
the easiest way of mediating the transition is through the relative 
equivalent of the participle, and yet, the ordinary categories for 
the use of /xrj with the participle will yield far more closely normal 
results than might be supposed at first. Equivalency of cause and 
condition, the adversative and the concessive, as presented from 
different points of view, will go far to explain cases which are con- 
sidered solecistic by the hasty critic, e. g. 

Conditional-causal: i±i)d£iza> . . . lydvrwv, Amor. 23 (II 423); 

ayavay.Tr/aaq xdi pi] <p£f/wv, Alex. 45 (II 251) ; cf. Bis ace. 31 (II 
830) ; Vera Hist. II 1 (II 104) ; Dial. Deor. 14, 2 (I 239) ; pyde 
otrov alpelaftai Mkovrot;, Tox. 29 (II 538) ; pydevog dvsyopivou, Gall. 
II (II 718); ,'XTjxir kit} rod olxstou ayjjparos dca/xivoiv, Bis ace. 
33 (II 833) ; rd [xev ttjs icarptdos ovopa /lrjre eidoret; prjrs aripyovrsq, 

Encom. patr. 10 (III 233); xvjre up&v'pTjre axouiov, De Merc. Cond. 

18 (I 674); TtoXXoi . . . kva.Ttifta.vov tu> dywvc p.rj d^icoaavrez 
axayopeoaat, Anach. 38 (II 919) ; e3 ys iituhjas prj 6/i6<re yioprjao.q 

roT? ftypioiq, Hist, conscr. 29 (II 40), cf. Dialog. Meretr. 15, 3 (III 
324); kXonoopr/v yap <re py lyovaa, Dialog. Meretr. 12, 4 (III 314); 

p.r,Skv p.vrjaftivToq ttjs itarpidot; (=Sc /irj8iv- kpvrjaftrf), Hist, conscr. 
14 (II 20). 

The causal use of /xrj with the participle goes so far as to embrace 
arc, as De Merc. Cond. 23 (I 678) ; Hermot. 51 (I 792) ; Icaromen. 
13 (II 766) ; Cal. non temere cred. 23 (III 153) and 27 (III 157) ; 
De domo 3 (III 191) ; and the construction u><; prj with the participle 
instead of <*><; ou is also to be noticed : Phal. I 14 (II 200) ; De domo 
21 (III 203). 

Concessive -adversative: p.ijre kpopivoo nv&q prjrs mpyftivros (chang- 
ing with audi), Alex. 50 (II 255) ; fajSi ruyovrsq, Diss, cum Hesiodo 

I (III 241); pr t (pofiriftei*;, Dial. Deor. 19, 2 (I 251); prjdiv <re 
sipyaaplvoo, Lexiph. 1 7 (II 343) ; prj Ttptnspov i^srdaaq, Hermot. 

73 (I 815) ; prj paftwv, Adv. indoct. 3 (III 101) ; prjdi yipuv 

1 Mullach, p. 389. The predominance of pi) there has its parallel in the use 
of 5ffT(f for 8c. 
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Suvdpevo^, ibid. 7 (III 106) ; pijre (PiXi-Kizou imovroq pyjre 'AXe^dvSpoo 
iizirdrrovroq, Rhet. praec. IO (III" II). 

Especially noteworthy is the participle with p-q following an 
adjective, which is an analogous phenomenon to the familiar Latin 
combination, in which qui with the subjunctive is used as a parallel 
for an adjective characteristic. So <po^p6v icrrt pyjdi dXiyov trizivftijpa 
dpyrjs • • • StafuXdzTov, Timon I (I ioo) ; xpos avSpa xopiSf 
iXeud-spov . . . p.fj8h dxvouvTa dvetStZecv, Pseudol. I (III 162) ; 
cf. 2 (III 163); ij axpa sbdcupovia . . . pyfre dnoXiaftai pyre 
iircpouAsuilrjvat Sovaplvrj, Navig. 44 (III 277); xaXaco*; 6x6 yr\pu)s . . . 
i$ep-u<Tat pi] Sui/dpevoq, Philops. 12 (III 40). 

If such participles had the article, the sensibilities of our gram- 
marians would not suffer the same jar, and the current explanation 
of abstract notion would come in. But the article is not necessary 
to the characteristic, though Certainly auxiliary. It is, indeed, cus- 
tomary in a characteristic. So commonly pydeis with, added; without 
the article, and there may possibly, though not probably, be no 
deeper meaning in Euripides' rd pydh els obSev p~(itei than "nothing 

Comes to naught," like the obdtv xai prjdkv tuv pepoitcov r<5 yii/os of the 

Greek Anthology ; but still we have Soph. El. 1000 : ^pm <5' dizoppei 
xdm prjdev sp/erat, and there are sporadic examples enough of prj with 
the anarthrous participle in standard Greek to show that the post- 
classic use is a genuine germinal growth out of the old time. 

Still there is a goodly number of occurrences left which resist 
any such analysis, and must be referred to the same process of 
extension which enlarged the sphere of the subjunctive in Latin, 
the tendency to color facts by feelings, which displays itself in the 
history of the moods of cum. But a complete discussion of all 
the Lucianic participles with p.rj that may be called simply circum- 
stantial would require more space than the importance of the sub- 
ject demands. An additional list of such occurrences of parti- 
cipial prj as seemed to possess especial interest must suffice. Some 
of them, it is true, may possibly be referred to the special cate- 
gories given above, but most of them must be abandoned to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the grammarians. 

Ilais obv dxpifiri<; 6 A laxds wv ob Stiyvw ae pi] ovra ixetvov ; (=el pr/ rja&a ?) 
Dial. Mort. 16, 2 (I 403); pijdk ZovelqfjSndTav complex), Char. 9 (I 500); 
prjSs SenzvTJaa:;, Char. 17 (I 514); prjdkv tojv peXXovrwv etdure, De domo 
31 (III 207); pyre xpoireuttbv pyfre npoeo/jLtXijaai;, DedomO I (III 190); 
bizo pr/devos lvo'/XobpvM)<;, Bis accus. 5 (II 798) ; prjre (fiuvr/V aydvai 
prjre kardvai Suvdpevov, Bis accus. 17 .(II 813) ; prjdeptav vbxza 
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d-Koxtnros yiyvopevoq, Bis aCCUS. (II 825) ; p.r t 8k IXnilwv, Asin. 31 (II 
601) ; pr t Sh too 86X00 eiSms, Asin. 47 (II 615) ; &v$piozo<; p.rj yeXojv, 
Paras. 51 (II 876); 6 radpos prjxin <puXa-/i%is, Phal. I 13 (II 200); 
py8ev<><; xaTavayxdaavroq, De Peregr. Morte 16 (III 341); a/ieXoopevos 
xai p.r t xbf 6poim<; itEpifiXsTtrot; &m, De Peregr. Morte 20 (III 344); 

prfiep.ia.$ 8k ToXp.(barfi rr t v (/'7/<pov xa{P abrr^ iveyxelv, Charid. IO (III 
624) ; Tzapip^erat prjSev ivo^X-qaat; robs iSovrat;, Philops. 19 (III 47) ; 
fifjre i±eXXrj<Tas pijre oopfiooXov -Kpoo-Xafldiv, Abdic. 5 (II 163) ; prj8h 
xaXXiXoyrjadixevoq, Tox. 35 (II 544) ; rpdxeZa p-ySev k'%ooo-a (=^rt? 
pTjSkv el^ev), Asin. 2 (II 569) ; pyre nX.eopwv tpeiadp.evoq p.rjre p.rjpwi>, 
Asin. 2 (II 586) ; tpdt; prj8kv rwv Suvwv hSt86vra, Dem. encom. 33 
(III 515) ; p.7]8e rwv dxopprjrwv p-tjoev j ni<poxev k'^ecf iaii'rei;, Cynic. 
14 (III 547) ; ixotvoXoyetro . . . rjj Aapxpioo kraipa, prjSixaj ixeivoo 
■xapovTot;, Dialog. MeretT. 3, 2(111 284); pr t 8kv Xoyordpevoq . . . 

ptjS 1 Sri . . . dXX" ouSe to izapd-xav i^eTd/rag, Cal. non temere cred. 
3 (III 129). 1 

But, if in these and like cases the development of doctrine 
blooms out into a bold and bad heresy, is it not wiser to make 
the effort to understand the transition than to sneer at the lan- 
guage of the Graeculi, who may, after all, have caught many 
secrets of Greek expression which are still hid from our eyes ? 

1 As I have elsewhere made use of parallels from Dio Chrys. I will append 
here a brief list illustrative of his employment of py with the participle : Cir- 
cumstantial Or. 6 (p. 93) ; 11 (pp. 174, 181). Adversative II (p. 191). Oratio 
obliqua complex 30 (p. 308) ; 32 (p. 376). Causal 32 (p. 377). Add Or. 30 (406) ; 
41 (p. 498) ; 56 (p. 567).; 61 (p. 580) ; 80 (p. 666). On the use of pv with the par- 
ticiple see further my notes on Justin Martyr, Apol. I, 5, 4 and 9, 4 and the list 
of references in the index. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 



